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" Public events had produced an immense sum of money [read 
misery] to private citizens. The Northern invaders had brought want 
to their boards," &c. — Ibid. p. 119. 

"To people who are acquainted [read unacquainted] with real ca- 
lamity, ' nothing is so dainty sweet as lovely melancholy.' " — Ibid. p. 
42& 

"During the recess of 1774 [read 1744] the old Duchess of Marl- 
borough died."— Vol. n. p. 320. 

So in the beautiful Prize Poem upon Pompeii, the attaching 
of an asterisk to the wrong line causes Alboi'n and Attila to be 
represented in a note as the same person. These errors, we 
are bound in justice to say, are all, of any consequence, that we 
have remarked. Had we not been informed of the contrary, it 
would naturally have occurred to us, that some of them, at least, 
arose from the American edition of the " Edinburgh Review " 
having been placed in the compositor's hands. The wretched 
execution of the reprints of the English Reviews is the scandal 
of the American press. Luckily, from the nature of the case, 
we are not discredited by the circulation of such specimens of 
our handicraft abroad. 



5. — 1. An Account of the Visit of the French Frigate L'ArtSmise 
to the Sandwich Islands, July, 1839. Honolulu. 1839. 
8vo. pp. 62. 
2. Supplement to the Sandwich Island Mirror, containing an 
Account of the Persecution of the Catholics at the Sand- 
wich Islands. Remarks on an Account of the Transactions 
connected with the Visit of L'ArtSmise. Remarks on the 
Manifesto and the Treatment of the Missionaries. Hawaian 
Spectator, Vol. II. No. 4, Art. 4. January 15th, 1840. 
Honolulu, Sandwich Islands : R. J. Howard, pp. 100. 

The first of these pamphlets is from the pen of the Rev. 
S. N. Castle, one of the American Missionaries resident in 
the Sandwich Islands. It contains an account of the visit of 
the French frigate L'ArtSmise at those islands, and an argu- 
ment to prove the injustice and harshness of that remarkable 
proceeding. The other pamphlet is anonymous, but was writ- 
ten at Honolulu, and is a reply to the first. We have collect- 
ed from them, and from other sources entitled to confidence, 
what we believe to be the facts of the case, and think them 
of sufficient interest to be laid before our readers. 
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The ship L'Artemise, commanded by Captain Laplace, arriv- 
ed at Oahu, on the 9th of July, 1839, commissioned to adjust 
what were called the difficulties existing between France and 
the Sandwich Islands. Captain Laplace, on the same day, in 
the name of his government, addressed a manifesto to the King 
of the Islands, in which he sets forth briefly and indistinctly the 
grounds of the complaint on the part of France, and then pro- 
ceeds to declare that he presents a treaty for ratification, (some 
of the leading clauses and objects of which he embodies in the 
manifesto,) and to say, that, unless it be signed, and the 
sum of twenty thousand dollars be paid into his hands as secu- 
rity for its faithful fulfilment, " war will be immediately com- 
menced." He sent, at the same time, a letter to the Ameri- 
can Consul at Oahu, in which he defined his purpose to be, to 
commence hostilities on the 12th instant, if the King should 
decline acceding to the treaty, and in which he offers an asy- 
lum on board his ship to the countrymen of the Consul, with 
this important qualification; "I do not, however, include in 
this class the individuals, who, although born, it is said, in the 
United States, make a part of the Protestant clergy of the 
Chief of this Archipelago, direct his counsels, influence his 
conduct, and are the true authors of the insults given by him 
to France. For me they compose a part of the native popula- 
tion, and must undergo the unhappy consequences of a war 
which they shall have brought on this country." 

Captain Laplace followed up these communications by im- 
mediately declaring the harbour in a state of blockade. The 
King of the Sandwich Islands was at this moment absent from 
Oahu, at Maui. A vessel was sent to bring him to Oahu, his 
secretary in the mean time remaining on board the frigate, as a 
hostage for his return, and, at the request of the governess of 
Oahu, the period for the commencement of hostilities was post- 
poned to the 15th instant, to give time for his arrival. On the 
13th, the King not having come, the governor and governess 
of Oahu signed the treaty on behalf of their sovereign, and 
paid to the French captain the sum of twenty thousand dol- 
lars, exacted to secure its observance. The next day the 
King arrived. On Tuesday, the 16th, late in the afternoon, 
the treaty was first presented to him, "and he was told that if 
it was not signed by breakfast time next morning, such a rep- 
resentation should be made to the French government, that 
they would send a larger force, and take possession of the 
island. He requested time to consult his chiefs, but the threat 
was repeated ; and under that threat he signed it." On the 
morning of the 20th the frigate sailed, carrying the treaty, and 
the hostage money. 
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The treaty thus exacted by the cannon of France, as explain- 
ed by the manifesto which accompanied it, stipulates, among 
other provisions, that the Catholic worship shall be declared 
free throughout all the dominions subject to the King of the 
Sandwich Islands ; that the members of this religious faith shall 
enjoy in them all the privileges granted to Protestants ; that a 
site for a Catholic church shall be given by the government of 
Honolulu, and that this church shall be ministered by- priests of 
the French nation ; that no Frenchman, accused of any crime 
whatever, shall be tried except by a jury composed of foreign 
residents, proposed by the French Consul, and approved by 
the government of the Sandwich Islands ; and that French 
wines and brandies shall not be prohibited, and shall not pay 
an import duty higher than five per cent, ad valorem. 

The author of the first of these pamphlets thinks, that, in this 
proceeding, injustice was done to the government of the Sand- 
wich Islands and to the American Missionaries. And we 
must say, that, as we understand the subject, we think so too. 

It is very clear, in the first place, that the precise point of 
the controversy, which had existed for a short time before the 
visit of this ship, and which caused and was terminated by it, 
was whether the government of the Islands should be com- 
pelled to permit French Catholic priests to propagate the 
Catholic faith and worship among its native subjects, or should 
have the power and right of preventing them. Wisely or un- 
wisely, that government had embraced the Protestant form of 
the Christian religion, and had decided that in that form, and 
in that form only, this religion should be presented to the reason 
and fears, and immature and unspiritual, but advancing civiliza- 
tion of its people. It admitted, therefore, and even invited Pro- 
testant missionaries, and it excluded Catholic missionaries. The 
French were pleased to think, that this government had no 
right to choose between these two forms of Christianity, and 
went to war to compel it to let in one as freely as the other. 
That this is the sum and substance of the whole difficulty be- 
tween the parties, will appear from a very brief review of its 
origin and course. 

It seems that in July, 1826, His Holiness, Pope Leo the 
Twelfth, constituted M. Bachelot, a French Jesuit priest, Apos- 
tolic Prefect of the Sandwich Islands ; and that, in the follow- 
ing November, that person sailed for the Islands, taking with 
him another Catholic priest of the same order, Mr. Short, a sub- 
ject of England. This was several years after the American 
Protestant mission had been successfully established. The 
object of this expedition, it is admitted on all hands, was to 
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propagate the Catholic faith and worship among the native in- 
habitants. These priests arrived at Honolulu in July, 1827. 
It happened that at that time the King was a minor. Perhaps 
it is not quite certain whether Boki, the acting governor of 
that island, or Kaahumanu, the widow of the former King, 
was the constitutional representative or regent during the mi- 
nority. The governor is said, by the writer of the second of 
the above pamphlets, to have desired the priests to land and 
remain, while there is no doubt that Kaahumanu resisted it, 
and expressly commanded the captain of the vessel, in which 
they came, to take them away. He alleged that he was short 
of provisions, and could not, and for this, or for some other rea- 
son, they were allowed to be left behind. To our minds, how- 
ever, it is clear that they neither obtained nor asked leave from 
the constitutional government of the Sandwich Islands to un- 
dertake the propagation of the Catholic system among its sub- 
jects, and that they received no pledge of any description from 
that government, that they should be permitted to do so. They 
began the work, however, which they went to do, and prose- 
cuted it with the characteristic activity and address of Jesuit 
missionaries. In the year 1829, the government proclaimed 
an order prohibiting the natives from attending religious servi- 
ces at the priest's chapel. But the order produced no effect, 
or an inconsiderable and temporary effect ; and, towards the 
close of that year, Kaahumanu, then constituting, as is conceded 
by all parties, the government de jure and de facto, apprized 
M. Bachelot, that he must exclude natives from his chapel, al- 
though she permitted him to keep it open to resident foreign- 
ers. So far as we can learn, this intimation was disregard- 
ed ; the objects of the mission were steadily prosecuted ; and, 
towards the close of 1831, the King seemed to have found, or 
felt, himself obliged to send the priests out of the Islands. 
They were accordingly, with their effects, removed to Califor- 
nia. We do not learn, that any notice was taken of this pro- 
ceeding by the government of France. 

In 1836, Mr. Walsh, a Catholic priest and an Irishman, 
having come to Honolulu, was at first commanded to leave the 
Island, but at length was suffered to remain, upon his engage- 
ment to abstain from interfering with the religious instruction 
of the natives. About the middle of June, 1837, Messrs. 
Bachelot and Short returned to Honolulu in an English brig, 
for the purpose of recommencing their original enterprise of 
proselytism, and went ashore. They were immediately com- 
pelled to go on board the vessel again, which was ordered to 
leave the Island ; and they remained on board of her until Ju- 
ly, when, by the interposition of an English and a French ship 
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of war, an arrangement was negotiated, to which the English 
and the French captains and the government of the Islands 
were parties, by which they were to be suffered to land and 
stay until they could sail for some civilized part of the world. 
They were to embrace the first opportunity of doing this, and 
in the mean time were not to preach. We subjoin the stipula- 
tion of the French captain. 

" Honolulu, July 21st, 1837. 
" The undersigned, commander of the French frigate La V6nus, 
promises in the name of M. Bachelot, that he will seize the first favor- 
able opportunity which offers to quit these Islands, and go eitber to 
Manila, Lima, Valparaiso, or any civilized part of the world ; and, in case 
such a one is not presented, on the arrival of the first French man-of- 
war which visits these Islands, he shall be received on board. In the 
mean time M. Bachelot shall not preach. 

"A. Du Petin-Thouars, 
" Post Captain commanding French frigate La Vinus." 

The English captain entered into a similar stipulation for 
Mr. Short. A few days after, the following treaty was made 
between France and the Islands. 

" Honolulu, Sandwich Isles, July 24th, 1837. 
"There shall be perpetual peace and amity between the French and 
the inhabitants of the Sandwich Isles. 

" The French shall freely come and go in all the States which com- 
pose the government of the Sandwich Isles. 

" They shall be received and protected there, and shall enjoy the 
same advantages which the subjects of the most favored nations en- 
joy- 

" Subjects of the King of the Sandwich Isles shall equally come 
into France, and shall be received and protected there as the most fa- 
vored foreigners. 

" Signed, Kamehameha III. 

A. Du Petin-Thouars, 
"Captain Commander of the French frigate La Virtus." 

In the succeeding October, Mr. Short left Honolulu for Val- 
paraiso. Very soon after another priest, M. Maigret, arrived at 
Honolulu, but was not allowed to land, unless he would give 
security to depart within some stipulated period, and in the 
mean time to abstain from attempting to propagate his faith. 
This he could not or would not do, and he and M. Bachelot 
finally left Honolulu in November, 1837. M. Bachelot was at 
that time in ill health, and died at sea. The government of 
the Islands then published a pretty full and formal ordinance, 
prohibiting the teaching of the "peculiarities of the Pope's re- 
ligion," and the exhibition of its ceremonies, and announcing 
that no teacher of that religion would be allowed to reside in 
the Islands. 
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We are sorry to add, that, in the course of this struggle to 
exclude Catholic priests, and the inculcation of the Catholic re- 
ligion, from his dominions, the King of the Islands should have 
so far followed the bad example of Christendom as to punish 
some of his subjects whom the priests had persuaded to adopt 
that religion. This indiscreet and unjust persecution, howev- 
er, seems not to have been extended to resident foreigners in 
a single instance. All such, of all nations, were treated with 
uniform kindness in their persons and property, except so far 
as they may be supposed to have been incommoded or pained 
by the exclusion of the Catholic clergy, and the suppression 
of the Catholic public worship. 

We have now related the general series of conduct and pre- 
tension, on the part of the Island authorities, which is supposed 
to have provoked the armed interposition of France. And it 
is plain, we repeat, that the exact question between the par- 
ties was whether the local government could rightfully, in 
point of international law, prevent Catholic priests from teach- 
ing their religion to the natives. It is clear, that the matter 
complained of by the French was the Sandwich Island doctrine 
of the right to do this, and the practical assertion of that doc- 
trine, and that the main object of the treaty was to disaffirm 
and extinguish that right. There was nothing else to com- 
plain of. There was no other occasion for such a treaty . Of 
any unfriendliness or disrespect on the part of the Island gov- 
ernment towards France or Frenchmen as such, of any aver- 
sion to French Catholic priests, other or greater than to all 
Catholic priests, of the slightest invasion of any right of any 
French or any foreign resident in his person or property, or 
freedom of conscience, except what may be thought to be in- 
volved in the prohibition of public Catholic worship, nay, of 
any wanton or intentional harshness in the mode adopted to 
effect the exclusion of the " teacher priests," we see no trace 
of evidence. It is to be regretted, that native inhabitants were 
punished for becoming Catholics. But Captain Laplace was 
not so absurd as to pretend, that France had any thing to do 
with that. It is to be regretted that M. Bachelot was com- 
pelled to goto sea in ill health, and that he suffered from it. 
But we are not convinced, that the Island government knew 
the degree or even (he fact of his illness, or believed that the 
voyage would be fatal or distressing ; and still less, that there 
was an intention to expose him to peril and suffering. He had 
been waiting four months for an opportunity to go, under the 
stipulation of Captain Thouars, that he should embrace the 
first one which presented itself; and we apprehend that this 
long delay, coupled with the fact of the arrival of M. Maigret, 
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and the information, which came about the same moment, that 
a bishop and more priests were on their passage to the Islands, 
alarmed the local government into an energy of proceeding 
quite in contrast with the gentleness, not to say timidity, with 
which they had conducted this long struggle against imported 
Catholicism. 

It may be thought to be matter of regret too, and of reason- 
able complaint, that French priests were not allowed to reside, 
and open their chapels, and perform their professional offices 
for resident foreigners, even if prohibited from communicating 
with natives. But, if this were what France complained of, 
why was it not specifically stated in Captain Laplace's mani- 
festo, and why was not the treaty so framed as to permit 
preaching to foreigners, and to restrain preaching to natives ? 
The truth is, no such thing was practicable, nor, in the judg- 
ment of the French, desirable. It was for the right of having 
these ever active Jesuit priests go, with gentle and winning 
speech and bland address, among the halt-civilized tribes of 
that people, and win their unconfirmed faith to the showy cere- 
monial and easy exactions of Catholic worship, that the war 
was made, and the treaty extorted. Even the importation of 
French brandies, free of duty, was a less important object than 
this. 

Now we certainly do not mean to spend time in arguing, that 
on the single question at issue between these ill-matched bel- 
ligerents, France was palpably in the wrong. The thing is too 
plain to be argued. How far it was wise in the local govern- 
ment to attempt to keep the Catholic priests out, and to at- 
tempt to secure to the Protestant American Missionaries, who, 
in the course of about twenty years, had succeeded in organ- 
izing seventeen churches, which were composed of more than 
twelve thousand communicants, admitted on examination; had 
procured the erection of many hundred school-houses, accommo- 
dating and actually attending fourteen thousand pupils ; had 
invented an alphabet of a language before unwritten ; and had 
printed in it and distributed more than one hundred thousand 
copies of portions of the Holy Scriptures ; and had done much 
to elevate the standard of morality and of comfort, and to over- 
come the difficult and only not impracticable ascent from the 
savage to the civilized state ; — how far it was wise to attempt 
to secure to these missionaries the opportunity to pursue these 
labors of a true glory, unembarrassed by alien, perhaps hostile, 
competition ; and to continue to impress on that gentle and 
flexible national character, and that childlike understanding, the 
constant and consistent influence of a single form of Christianity, 
and that the simplest and most spiritual form of any ; — this 

vol. li. — NO. 109. fi5 
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is another question. But the right to do so is as certain as that 
of the United States or of Massachusetts to prevent a half dozen 
Hindoo widows burning themselves alive any Sunday evening 
on Boston Common. The Sandwich Island government is as 
independent of France as is Russia or England. Captain La- 
place substantially admits this in his manifesto. " It is without 
doubt," says he, " the formal intention of France, that the 
King of the Sandwich Islands be powerful, independent of any 
foreign power, which he considers his ally." France neither 
discovered nor conquered those Islands. They are neither her 
slaves nor her wards. And was it ever heard before, that the 
legitimate government of an independent state has not a right to 
declare that an alien religion shall not be taught by aliens within 
its borders ? If Russia should exclude Catholic priests from St. 
Petersburg, would it afford to Catholic Europe a ground of 
rightful war ? If the Porte should exclude the Western mis- 
sionaries from Constantinople, would it afford Christendom a 
ground of rightful war ? Our readers will excuse the pedan- 
try of a single citation on this subject, from so common a writer 
as Vattel. 

"It is then certain that we cannot, in opposition to the will of a 
nation, interfere in her religious concerns, without violating her rights 
and doing her an injury. But it is an office of humanity to labor by 
mild and lawful means to persuade a nation to receive a religion which 
we believe to be the only one that is true and salutary. Missionaries 
may be sent to instruct the people ; and this care is altogether con- 
formable to the attention which every nation owes to the perfection 
and happiness of others. But it must be observed, that, in order to 
avoid doing an injury to the rights of a sovereign, the missionaries 
ought to abstain from preaching clandestinely, or without his permis- 
sion, a new doctrine to his people. He may refuse to accept their 
proffered services ; and, if he orders them to leave his dominions, they 
ought to obey. They should have a very express order from the King 
of kings, before they can lawfully disobey a sovereign who commands 
according to the extent of his power; and the prince, who is not con- 
vinced of that extraordinary order of the Deity, will do no more than 
exert his lawful rights, in punishing a missionary for disobedience." — 
Book ii. ch. 4, sect. 59, 60. 

France had no right to force missionaries on these Islands, 
to reclaim them from the bloodiest and most impure idolatry. 
But it must be remembered, that the nation, whose religious in- 
dependence she invaded, was already one on which the light 
of a true civilization had began to dawn ; which had broken 
its idols, and put away its sacrifices of human blood ; which 
had become formally converted to Christianity, had begun to 
feel in the lives and hearts of thousands of its people, and all 
pver its aggregate character, condition, and prospects, the 
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specific influences of that vast agent of improvement and en- 
joyment ; and had already in operation an adequate instru- 
mentality for advancing it ultimately to the position of a 
cultivated and religious state. There was no call on the be- 
nevolence of France, therefore, to interfere ; and we think the 
moral judgment, as well as the international law, of the world 
will recognise the sacred right of a people, in so interesting and 
so critical an era in the history of its efforts and its opinions, to 
be let alone. 

Captain Laplace intimates, in his manifesto, that the gov- 
ernment of the Islands had broken its treaties with France. 
We suppose him to refer to the refusal of that government to 
permit M. Maigret to land without giving security to depart 
within a fixed period, and, in the mean time, not to propagate 
his religion ; and to mean that this refusal involves a breach 
of the treaty of July, 1837, which, as we have seen, provides 
that the French shall enjoy in the Sandwich Islands the same 
advantages as subjects of the most favored nation. But that 
provision was plainly introduced alio intuitu. It did not mean to 
deal with the case of persons of any nation corning to inculcate 
a particular religion, but to make a common commercial ar- 
rangement. Captain Thouars, who negotiated the treaty, 
stipulated at the very same time for the removal of M. Bache- 
lot from the Islands, on the demand of the local government, 
and that he should not preach. Did he suppose that the treaty, 
which he was then making, secured to that priest and to others 
the right to stay and to preach ? 

Our readers will have been struck with the two other pro- 
visions of this treaty ; that which stipulates for the admission 
of French wines and brandies under the nominal maximum duty 
of five per cent, ad valorem ; and that which secures to all 
Frenchmen in the Sandwich Islands the right to be tried by a 
jury of foreigners selected by the French Consul. They are 
quite as offensive, we need not say, and quite as palpable vio- 
lations of the independence of the Islands, as that for the ad- 
mission of Catholic priests. By them, all together, France has 
wrested from this government the power of selecting the na- 
tional religion, of preserving the public morality, so far as 
the unrestrained use of intoxicating liquors endangers it, and of 
administering its criminal law. She compels it to expose to 
the gaze of its people the unedifying spectacle of a conflict of 
rival sects of a religion, which they have not long known, under 
any form, nor perhaps very tenaciously embraced, nor very 
perfectly comprehended. She puts their recent and frail tem- 
perance at the mercy of French brandy traders, not, we sup- 
pose, very tremblingly solicitous about the habits of Sandwich 
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Island husbands, wives, and sons. She violates that universal 
principle of international jurisprudence, that every state shall 
try offences committed within its jurisdiction, and enables the 
very accomplices of a French offender against the local crim- 
inal code to assist him in defying its penalties. 

Surely, such a treaty is the result of conquest, not of nego- 
tiation ; and of conquest used with extreme severity, and un- 
provoked by any aggression. 

It is not to our minds the least unpleasing incident of this 
whole proceeding, that the captain of the Artemise, in his 
manifesto, and in his communication to the American Consul, 
should have assumed that the American missionaries in the 
Sandwich Islands, or some of them, were " the counsellors" 
and responsible advisers of those measures of the government 
which he had come to punish, and should, on that ground, 
have formally excepted them from the offer of protection on 
board his ship, which he tendered to all other foreign residents. 
We have copied above the terms in which he thus discriminates 
between this portion of our countrymen and other portions, all 
alike American citizens ; alike, and even more formally and 
more expressly than others, authorized by the American gov- 
ernment to live, and to pursue their labors, on these Islands, 
and alike entitled to its protection, until proved to have for- 
feited it. He denounces them as bad and perfidious coun- 
sellors of the King, and as " the true authors of the insults 
given by the King to France," and declares that, therefore, 
" for him they compose a part of the native population, and 
must undergo the unhappy consequences of a war which they 
shall have brought on the country." 

We think it proper to say, that we can discover no evidence 
which justifies this assumption and this denunciation. There 
is not a tittle of proof before the public, or in existence any- 
where, that they advised, or that any one of them advised, the 
measure of sending Messrs. Bachelot and Short from the Isl- 
ands, and of refusing M. Maigret admission to them, or even 
that they secretly approved it. Mr. Castle declares, "that 
the missionaries, individually or collectively, never gave any 
advice on the subject at all, either for or against the measure. 
Most likely all would have doubted the good policy of the pro- 
ceeding, as the government was so impotent." Condemned 
as the missionaries were, by the French captain, without a 
hearing, we are bound to presume them innocent, and after a 
careful examination of the " Reply " to Mr. Castle's pamphlet, 
we declare our inability to discern the slightest foundation for 
-the charge of participation in the act of the Island government. 

There is just as little evidence that they directly or indirect- 
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ly advised the government to persecute its subjects for becom- 
ing Catholics. Mr. Castle asserts, that this "was known to 
have the decided disapprobation of all, and where, by any 
means, it reached the ears of any, it was made the subject of 
earnest remonstrance." 

That they exerted such influence as they had acquired, to re- 
strain the use of intoxicating liquors, even those of French 
manufacture, and that, in conformity with the ancient and re- 
ceived language of Protestant theology, they declared the 
Catholic worship of images and of the Virgin idolatrous, is not 
denied by them. But to maintain that this made them the en- 
emies of France, or withdrew them from the protection which 
the American flag secures to American citizens on all seas 
and on all shores, is so absurd, "that you lose the injustice in 
the ridicule." We are glad to hear, that they have presented 
a temperate statement of the case in a memorial to Congress, 
and in a letter to the King of the French. 



6. — On International Copyright ; in a Letter to the Hon. Wil- 
liam C. Preston, Senator of the United States. By 
Francis Lieber. New York : Wiley & Putnam. 
1840. 8vo. pp. 67. 

Dr. Lieber pleads with earnestness and ability the cause of 
that much injured class, the authors, against their old oppo- 
nents and taskmasters, the booksellers. In some former pub- 
lications, he had briefly commented on the point at issue, and 
expressed a natural indignation, that rights, long since ac- 
knowledged by all upright and disinterested judges, should 
still be invaded and trampled upon, because legislators were 
too indolent or careless to grant them legal protection. In the 
pamphlet before us, though professing to treat only of Interna- 
tional Copyright, he really goes over the whole ground, fairly 
demonstrating the perpetuity of literary property, and there- 
fore branding the violation of it, whether at home or abroad, 
whether immediately or after a term of years, by its only ap- 
propriate name, as piracy. We need not follow out his argu- 
ment here, for the cause has already been advocated in our 
pages, and so fully discussed in other quarters by persons 
whose interests were at stake, that the public need no farther 
information before deciding on the right and wrong of the whole 
matter. Yet this publication by Dr. Lieber is well-timed, for 



